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1 AT Dr. Jenſon was an | elegant and 15 
T entertaining Writer, a judicious Critic, 5 
555 wal a ſincere Friend to the Intereſt of Religion | 
and Virtue, is readily acknowledged; it is, 

| therefore, the more ſurpriſing, that he ſhould 
attempt to prejudice the Minds of his Readets 
of gainſt ſacred, and eſpecially devational Poetry, 
as he has done in his Life of WALLE R; 
though when it comes to be cooly examined 
all he ſays will appear little more than the 


mere effuſions of a lively Imagination, dreſſed 
vp in the ſplendid Garb of pompous Diction. 


3 ſenſible and learned Friend, a Clergy- 
5 a a Member of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
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* INTRODUCTION. 


flirſt pointed out to me thoſe extraordinary 5 
| paſſages, as what had highly delighted him in = 
the peruſal, and with which, I confeſs, I was- 
much pleaſed at. the firſt Reading; but going. 
over them again, more at leiſure, they appear- 


Es ed to me in a very different Light, and led me 


N 70 make the * Strictures. f 


Great Geniuſes are apt ſometimes to be a 
n This appears to have been 


1 85 _ the Caſe with Ms good Doctor, when and wrote 5 
. thoſe Stritures on Walter.. 1 


en Wie 17 ſome 155 That 5 


Ibere wilzben inp Anthor, and that he was 
not an Enemy to devotional Poetry in reality.” 
I would hope fo, and that thoſe Striftures were 
the mere Effects of Humour, or of a fit of 7 
 Hyper-criticiſm which happened then to ſeize | 
him, and not of his ſettled Judgment: But, as 
what he. has ſaid there, is ſo unfriendly to that 


ſpecies of Poetry, it Foy deſerves „ 
| | 8 n, 8 | OY ons — 


"The. 


INTRODUCTION. 2 1 


| The Doctor i is right where he ſays, " that | 
Ait is the Buſineſs of Poetry to raiſe Subjects 
| that are naturally low, and to give them an 
Air of Dignity, clothe their nakedneſs, 
and adorn their natural Meanneſs with the 
«© Beauties of Trapes and Figures, and the 
Flowers of Fancy; — And that, in this 
view and reſpect, many have failed in their 
attempts on divine Subjects; but it ſhould be = 
remembered, that though the Subjects them- 
ſelves, in this Caſe, cannot be more exalted 
ttan they naturally are, yet our Ideas of them 
1 may be ſo, by their being ſet in a more affect- x 
_ ing Light, by elevated and ſtriking Forms af 
Expreſſion. The Truth itſelf may be eſſen- 
tially the ſame, in the plain coarſe Garb of 
_uncooth, and even ungrammatical Language; 
but it will certainly be more ſenſibly and 
agreeably felt, in a neat and elegant Dreſs, 
at leaſt by people of Reading and Taſte. The 


harmonious arrangement of many paſſages in 


Sacred Writ, and the many ſtrong and beau- 
tiful Metaphors and Figures of Speech, in 
| which they are delivered, durike the Mind 
„ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| N forcibly, and delight i it more abundantly 5 
: than otherwiſe they would have Gone. | 


Tr may Ad, that the Doctor objects only 
| to uninſpired Poetry, and not to that * 5 

Bible; admitting this, yet is he not miſtaken ? 
Have we not many pieces of aninſpired Wu. 


eren of the contemplative and dewotional kind, 


un which both delight and profit us, merely from 
tze Importance of the Subject, the Dignity of 
dhe Sentiments, and the harmonious and ſtrik- . 
ing Manner in which they are expreſſed? There 
is, in ſhort, no Truth but may be ſunk or 
e raiſed, disfigured, or adorned, by che different | 
a of Language. | | i 


8 Azzto the Invention of new materials, or 
5 Omam e of Fiction in which lies much of 


the Art of Poetry, I allow there is no proper | 


: Room « or even Occaſion for them, in devotional 
Subjects eſpecially. All that the Poet has to 
do here is, to clothe the Truths already in- + 
| | vented in a pleaſing Garb, ſuitable to their 
Nature, and diſpoſe of the various Ideas be- ; 
-Jonging 1 to them? in a pony” . „ 
. 


ixTRODU. CTION. vn 


The moſt juſt Definition of Poetry, fays | 
Dr. Blair in his elegant Lectures, is, —** That 
it is the Language of Paſſion, or of an 


enlivened Imagination formed, moſt com- 


cc 
cc 


*© monly, into regular Numbers. — The pri- 


mary aim of the Poet is to pleaſe, and to 


cc 


| move; and, therefore, 1 it is to the Imagina- 


* he ſpeaks: He may and he ought to have 


he it in his View to inſtruct and inform 


His Mind is ſuppoſed to be animated by 
ſome intereſting Object, which fires his 


cc 


. which, of courſe, communicates to his 
80 Style a peculiar elevation ſuited to his 5 
| « Ideas, Kc.“ All this agrees with the Sen- 
timents I wiſh to inculcate, though not at all 


with thoſe expreſſed i in the paſſages which oc- 


caſioned theſe Remarks. However, this notice 
would not have been taken of the Doctor's 


Animadverſions, had they not had ſo ſtrong 
and manifeſt a Tendency to leſſen our Reſpect 


for devotional Poetry, and deprive the ſerious _ 
L Chriſtian of much of that Afliſtance and Plea- f 
bs : . . ſure 


Imagination, or engages his Paſſions, and 


INTRODUCTION. 


48S in the Duties of Fiaty he would other: 5 
5 wiſe enjoy. | 


The: Door 4 out, l 7 in - hae Criti- 
| cifin with only faying, © That though many 
« attempts have been made to animate Devo- 
tion, they have ſeldom attained their end. 5 
Vol. I. p. 413, 414. This is ſaying rather 


too much, but in his endeavours to make good 


| tis aſſertion, he ſays much more, as will, 1 5 
. in * tn. pages. Mk | 


Auugun, Od. 20, 1785. 


OCCASIONAL 


LR OI 
OCCASIONAL REMARKS, &c. . 


WV are often told by thoſe wha done 
themſelves as the beſt Judges in the 
8 Matter, That the great Truths of the Chriſ- 
„ tian Religion are not proper Subjects for 
Poetry, becauſe they cannot admit of the 
Embelliſhments of creative Genius, or the 
Ornaments of Fiction, which are the very 
a Lite and Soul of poetic Compoſition.” _ 
Ik6is has been the Language of ſome very 
| reſpecdable Critics,“ both of our own and 
other Countries, who ſeem to have taken their 5 
Idea of Poetry, not ſo much from Nature, as 
from the Works of the Greeks and Romans, 
in which the Ornaments of Fiction do, in- 0 
; deed, abound : But it ſhould be remembered, | 


Boi LEAU, in oanicider a | | 
De la Foi d'un Chretien les Myſteres bender 
$6 D' Ornamens egayez ne ſont point Suſceptibles.” 
That is, The awful Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Faith will not admit of a gay and lively dreſs, True; 
not of the frippery Gayeties of mere Wit and licentious 
Fancy; yet, certainly, of the more ſolid Ornaments. 
: lh the vuly wine and 9 kind. OY. | 


that 


—— . —— ̃ ͤ ůD!iimim 7˖•?i CO 


„ 
that Wend the Pagan My Gcli admitted | of : 
ſuch kind of Ornaments, and rendered them 


in a Manner neceſſary, even to their /acred 
Poetry; yet, that the CunisTiIAaN REL1G10N, 
by the Richneſs and Majeſty of its great lead- 
5 ing Truths, fuperſedes the Neceſfi ty of fictitious 


Decorations. Beſides, there is a certain kind 


of Enthuſiaſm, or extraordinary Elevation of 
Sentiment, that naturally fires the Mind, fills 
it with bold Metaphors, and lively Epithets, 
and leads it into a peculiarly harmonious Ar- 
rangement of the Forms of Expreſſion, which 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes the true poetic Genius, 
and affords every kind of neceſſary decoration, _ 
intirely independent of the Reveries of Fiction. 
Accordingly, we ſind ſome of the moſt bean- 
tifal and firiking Compoſitions of the poetic 
kind, that ever appeared in the World, on 51- 
| VINE ONT, particularly i in the Bible,” 


: bu Do not the Sowa of Soul 8 Song, = 
Strong Imag'ry, bold Metaphors, every Charm 
Of Eaſtern Flight ſublime ; apt Metaphors, 


And all. the Graces of the Lovely Train, 
Divine Simplicity! Aſſemble, all No 
In Sion's Songs? and bold 1/aiah's Strains 7 


Mrs. H. Mo R #'s Introduction to her facred Drama; 


in which elegant little Work we have a further Proof of 


the Truth of what Jam here endeavouring to eſtabliſh. - 


. 1 111 


and which infinitely excel the moſt celebrated 


performances of the Heathens. And no Won- 


der; for the unparalleled Dignity and Grandeur 
of the Truths of our Religion furniſh us with 
the beſt materials for Poetry, ſuch as are ſuſoep- 


tible of the moſt pleaſing Embelliſhments, and 
peculiarly adapted to touch the finer feelings 


of the Soul, awaken all its great Paſſions, and 
cConſequently produce every Effect that Poetry 
is capable of producing conſiſtently with the 
| Honour of Virtue. Here, therefore, we have 
no Occaſion for the boaſted Aids of fictious : 
Invention. NY, 
If any doubt the Truth of this Ob. 


let him read, without prejudice, thoſe juſtly 
celebrated Lectures on the facred Poetry of the 


| Hebrews, by that Ornament of polite Litera- 

ture, Dr. Low rn, the preſent worthy Biſhop of 
London; and what that excellent Critic Mr. 
Addiſon has written to the ſame Purpoſe in the 
 VIith Vol. of the Spectator, No. 453. I will 


alſo add, as a farther Confirmation of the Sen- 


tt:ment I am pleading for, what Mr. Racine, a 
jucdicious French Author, has ſaid in his Pre- : 


ace to his famous Poem on REeL1G10N: 


| % RELIGION, is a Subject ſo vaſt, 10 in- 5 
Mo * teſting, ſo rich, that i it ſtands i in no need of 
ED 85 40 any 


L any other Ornaments than thoſe which may 


* be drawn. from itſelf, to ſupport its Dignity. 


e I ſhould loſe the Reſpect due to my Subject, 
„ ſhould I wander into the wide Field of Fic- | 
8 * tion. * Accordingly, he ſeverely cenſures 
Sannarar, an Italian Poet, who, in a religious 5 
Toem, that produced him the favourable Teſ- | 
* timony of two Sovereign Pontiffs, introduces 
a long Train of Sea Nymphs and Goddeſſes, 
| Turrounding our Lord J ESsVUSs, when walking 


upon the Water, and ans as N * | 


Trident at the Sight of him. 


Again, the ſame Writer, in ks Preface to his : 


5 Poem upon GRACE, ſays, — -<< Tt muſt be ac- 5 
0 knowledged that the Holy Scriptures furniſh | 

<< us with the moſt noble and magnificent 
Ideas; and, indeed, that true ſublime, 
which ſo univerſally charms Mankind, that 


« divine Enthuſiaſm, that captivates the Soul, 


that aſtoniſhes and tranſports it, is no where 55 
2 «c elſe to be found. 8 F- 


2 Un mier 6 vaſte, Af FE OR et th riche n'a point 5 


beſoin ſe ſoutenir d' autres Ornamens que de ceux qu'il 
fournit de fon propre Fond. Je ume le Reſpect 
que je dois a mon 5 ſi je m' egarois en e | 
Fickions. „ : 


+ Faut-il avouer r que 1 Feritam ſante nous bt | 


+ les Idèes les Fu: 1 & les 8885 * 3 


2 


„„ 
vet ill, perhaps, it will be ſaid, e Thar 


though Poetry may be admitted in Religious 

| Subjects 1 in general, it can afford us neither 
« pleaſure nor profit in our devotional Exerciſes, 
b where the matter is already too great, awful, 


* and ſublime; or too plain and ſimple to 


admit of poetic decorations, without which. | 


d jt would be inſipid and unaffecting “. 
— This is the Idea Dr. Fobnſon has taken up, 
5 and ſports away with in the Paſſages we are 


going to conſider, I would only obſerve here, 
by the Way, That if the true Genius of Poetry 
be of divine Original, or the Special Gift of 
Gow; as even Heathens themſelves allow? 
where can it be employed with greater Pro- 


F than in his Service? . 5 


2 qu? an trouve: point (lle ce ; veritable sublime, qui 
charme tous les hommes; cet Enthouſiaſme divin qus- 
ſaiſit Vame, qui l'etonne, & qui l'enléve. 


| * HEe$10D is the clofe of his Theogonia ſings, : 


Mega oN eg x Atos ary N00. EEE . 
Olympian Muſes, Daughters of great Jour. 


And, indeed, the many excellent Pieces of ſacted 
Poetry which we have in our own Language, in the 
Latin of Buchanan and Caſimire, and the French of 
Racine, afford us abundant Evidence in confutation ot 


dhe Doctor $ declamatory Argument, 
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| But this leads me to the more particalay 

Remarks which I have made on what the 
Doctor has ſaid upon this Subject, in which, 1 
truſt, the Reader will find all the Candour due 
to ſo reſpectable a Character, as well as that 
Freedom that the Intereſt of devotional Poetry, | 
which the Doctor has attacked with 1 much 
Severity, juſtly demands. 
In the firſt Volume of his Lives of FR 


Poets, page 414, animadverting on WaALLER' s | 


ſacred Poetry, — The Doctor ſays, 


Foetical Devotion cannot Nn pleaſe,” 


R E MAR k. n 
This „however, is allowin g that it ſorietimes 


. may pleaſe. And we all know that the Bins, 


the moſt delightful Book in the World, abounds 
with poetical Devotion; and, therefore, that 
kind of Poetry muſt pleaſe Goy, or it would : 
not have been there, It pleaſes the pious 
| Believer, becauſe he finds it warm his Heart, 
and impreſs it more deeply with a Senſe of the 
- Excellency of Religion. And what the Bibli- 


cal Poetry does in the higheſt Degree, merely 


human Compoſitions may do in a lower, and, 
indeed, actually have ee in innumerable 


2» Inſtances, 


O 6. TOR. 


8 —————————̃ ¶—„VT— 2 


445-1) 
| „ 00-2 ö 5 
— A Poet may praiſe the Maker for e 


„ his Works, in 11 4 wu no ana ſhall : 


* lay afide,” | . 
ces REMARK 


This looks very much like a Contradiftion 


to what was ſaid juſt before. Pera ing the 


Great Mater of all things in ver muſt be 


| poetical Devntion, and the Reader of ſuch verſe 


muſt ſurely be exceedingly pleaſed if he knows 5 


not how to = af de the Lines that * it. 
D OCTOR 


e Contemplative Piety, or the ene 85 
« between God and the human Soul, cannot 


be poetical, Man, admitted to implore the 


_ ** Mercy of his Creator, and plead the Merits 
of his Redeemer, is already i in a LI ſtate 


cc . Ban Poctry can confer,” 2 . 


REMARK. 


Ave net maſt of the Pialins dtn 


Piety ? And yet all of them poetically expreſſed, 


And with Reſpect to human Compoſitions in 


in this way, Experience ſhews, that Poetry is 


. often the Means of warming the Chriſtians 


pious Affections, elevating his Thoughts, and 


drawing out he Deſires * his Soul with more 


Enlargement - 
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Enlargement and Vigour in the Exereiſes ok 


5 devout Contemplation; and, conſequently, of 
rendering it more delightful and profitable than 


otherwiſe it would have been. Or, if he ſhould 


feel this Elevation of Soul the Doctor ſpeaks | 
of, ariſing merely from the Contemplation of 
the Greatneſs and Excellency of the Object of 
it, that very Elevation, in a poetic Mind. 
would naturally produce poetic Figures, Epi- 

| thets, and Forms of Expreſſion. And this, we 
find, indeed, has been actually the Caſe, .in re- 


ſpect of many of the poetic Effuſions recorded 1 
in the BI BLE, and ſometimes in a leſs Degree 
in other Inſtances. That moſt ancient Piece of 


excellent poetical Devotior, which we have in 
Exod. xv. was the Production of a Mind firuck 
with the Contemplation of the Divine Perfec- 
: tions, particularly thoſe of Power and Goodneſs, : 
as diſplayed in the great Event which is the 


| Subjet of it. And this was the Caſe with the | 


bleſſed Virgin, Luke i. 46. and even of the 
holy Angels themſelves, Luke ii. 14, &c. who 


5 in the Midſt of their Relation of the Birth 


i of our SAvIouR, ſuddenly break forth into a 
moſt ſublime Exaltation, and Aſcriptions of 


Glory 10 Gop in the higheſt. Hence we ſee, ; 


tax if Poetry Goes 1 not confer a devout Elevation 7 


„ 


= 


UC — — — - 


„ 17 * . 
of Mind, a Ss Elevation of Mind, may be Fs | 38 
5 E of devout Poetry. 4 
bb οο D ο n. | 
The Eſſence of Poetry is "favcatca'; bo Ol 
« Such Invention as, by producing ſomething : . 
„unexpected, ſurpriſes and delights. The 5 
Topics of Devotion are few, and being few bh 


are univerſally known; but, few as they : 
are, they can be made no more; they can 
receive no Grace from Novelty of Senti- 


ment, and very little E Novelty of 3 55 
1225 Expreſſion. ION? 41 5. | 
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Ene lrvention, which 1 1s what, 1 ſup- 

. poſe, the Doctor means, is not eſſentially neceſſary. 
to every kind of Poetry; for there is (ftrifily 12 
| ſpeaking) none of it in the BiBLE, where we ? 
find the beſt Poetry. In reality, the Eſſence of 
Poetry lies rather in the Grandeur and Subli- 
mity of the Sentiment, the Boldneſs and Juſt- 
neſs of the Metaphors and Figures, and the 
' harmonious Turn of the Expreſſion. The 
divinely inſpired Poet does not invent, but 
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recetve his Ideas of the Subject; the uninſpired 5 0 
Chriſtian Poet finds them in his 8 ſtem of Re- 1 
J 9 


8 2 
— - * * ” 
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= 4.288--} T 
ligion, readily invented to his Hand. (Though 
never the leſs poetic for that.) His Buſineſs, 
: therefore, is only to expatiate upon them, and. 


der the whole pleaſing, to the Mind, by its 


Harmony. And the Pleaſures of Harmony 
will always natually aſſiſt Devotion, and render 
mY * delightful. | 


DOCTOR 


| © 8 « Poetry pleaſes by exhibiting an Idea 


: „ mofe grateful to the Mind, than things 8. 


«© themſelves afford. This Effect proceeds 


from the Diſplay of thoſe Parts of Nature 
which attract, and the Concealment of thoſe 


which repel the Imagination: But Religion 


| "8 muſt be ſhewn as it "EP Suppreſſron and 
Audion equally corrupt it; and ſuch as it 
#5, 8s. it 1s Known already.” 35 
> MAKE 


| Ali this is very well ſaid, but Kerk is it to 
the Purpoſe intended ? The divine Poet has no 


Occaſion to add, or ſuppreſs, any Thing in his 


Altttempts to affit Devotion. It is ſufficient for 
his Purpoſe, that he paraphraſes the general 
well-known Principles of Religion; draws out 


(- ny ** 


; Their more need and hidden beans) ſets 
them in a Variety of Lights; and expreſſes 


them in ſuch harmonious Numbers as are 


peculiar to Poetry; all which would, of 


courſe, exhibit to the Mind Ideas more grateful 


than Things themſelves, repreſented any other 
way could do. And, while this Poet keeps 
_ cloſely to the Tenor of the divine Word, or 
the Analogy of Faith, he may, this way, ſerve 
the Intereſt of Religion in general, and of De- 
votion in particular, very eſſentially. That 
Religion is known already, can be no Reaſon 
| why we ſhould ſay nothing about it: Upon | 
_ this principle all preaching muſt be intirely | 
uſeleſs, and the whole Army of Clergy of 
courſe diſbanded. But if we may talk of Re- 
 ligion in Profe, tho! fuch as it is it is known 
already, why not in Perſe alſo? But let the 
Doctor himſelf ſpeak, and he will decide 


in favour of my Argument. Knows 


Taurus,“ (ſays the Doctor, Vol. I. Page 254, 25 


"7" Life of Milton) © may take a different Appear- 


© ance, and be conveyed to the Mind, by a 


„ new 235 of intermediate Images,” 


DOCTOR 


© From x Poetry the Reader juſtly expots and 


Bs 15 | * from 


, ** 
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90 Hi OY W always * the En- : 
| 5 Jargement of his Comprehenſion, and Ele- 
„vation of his Fancy; but this is rarely to 


TED. he hoped by Chriſtians from eee 


00 Devotion.” 


FFC 
15 What is here ſaid of the Efficacy of 800d ; 
5 Poetry is true, but the conſequent Aſſertion 
cContradicts the daily Experience of the devout 
Chriſtian; and, I doubt not, the Doctor him- 
ſelf has read the Specimens of metrical Devo- 


tion in the BI BLE, and others of merely hu- 


man Compoſition, and has found Enlargement . 
of Comprehenſion, and Elevation of Mind the 
happy Effect; or r his Mind muſt be Kirangely 

5 W 5 
| D o: c 1 65 ä 

0 Whinereri is great, deſirable, tremendous, 


5 40 . ng, ee in the Name o the Su- 
5 "yy AP. 5 


> REMARK. 9 
95 A very jult noble, and truly pious . 
ment, but nothing to the Purpoſe of the Doc- 
tor's Argument. The Majeſty of God, tre- 
- e awful a as it is, N his gracious 
| e = 


nb 
Condeſcenſion) does not forbid us ſpeaking of 


_ at in Verſe, any more than in Proſe. And ſuch 
is the Grandeur and Elevation of Stile peculiar 
to Poetry, that it is more eſpecially adapted to 


the Purpoſe of ſpeaking of Him with that 


| Warmth of Affection and Dignity of Expreſſion 
f which the infinite een of —. Subjert | 


: n 
4 8 cannot he exalted ; 


5 I nfnity cannot be amplified ; Perfection 5 


. cannot be Improved.” as P. 8 


R E MAR K. 


What has this fine declamatory Sentence 3 


do with Verſe any more than with Proſe? 


holds as good againſt the one as the . 
However, certain it is that our Ideas of the b 
different Diſplays of Omnipotence may be 


; exalted— of Infinity amplified, and of Per- 


fection improved, and that Poetry 1 Is pony a 


E * 785 to anſwer this End. 


DOCTOR. 


4 he employments of pious Meditation 
are, Faith, Thankſgiving, Repentance, Sup- 
. 8 Faith, invariably uniform, can- 

e By” N « not. 


(1 


1 not be inveſted by Fancy with Deooranons: "= 

% Thankſgiving, the moſt joyful of all holy 
< effuſions, yet addreſſed to a Being without | 

1 paſſions, is confined to a few Modes, and is 
© to be felt rather than expreſſed. Repen- 
« tance trembling in the Preſence of the 
* Judge, is not at Leiſure for Cadences and 
1 Epithets — Supplication to God « can oP 
885 * cry for ee We 


R E M 4 . ö 5 
Al this f is Fete a conceived and previly . 


| expreſſed ; but a flight attention to it will 
convince us, that it is little or r nothing t to che 
Doctor's purpoſe. 


Let us conſider it particularly. 5 
Firſt, Faith invariably uniform caunoi be 


Adlecorated by Fancy. Why not? Is not the 
Doctor's perſon uniformly the ſame, but is it 
therefore incapable of Decoration? If not, 
why may not Fa#h, notwithſtanding its in- 

variable Uniformity, be capable of Decora. 
tion, if not by Fancy, yet by ſublime Senti- 

ments about it, poetically expreſſed? If the 

Doctor means the Obje# of Faith, or the Chriſ- 

_ tian Doctrine; though that is invariably uni- | : 

5 form | in all its Teading and eſſential T ruths ; 5 


. | 


+4 k 


vet thoſe Truths art various, and Jami of 


8 poetic Elevations of Thought, enlivening Epi- . 
lets, and all the Beauties of proper Tropes 
and Figures, poetically arranged. If he 


means the Grace or Principle of Faith in the 
Heart, that alſo may, like other Graces, be 


nouriſhed, animated, and drawn out into pro- | 
per Exerciſe, by ſuch Illuſtrations, and ftrik- 


ing Views of its particular Objects, as good 


Poetry will always afford. As to T hankſ- 
© giving, the Idea of its being an 222 an in 
Oppoſition to Expreſſion, as the Doctor repre- ; 
ſents it, is rather aukward, becauſe what is 
effuſed is expreſſed, And though it may be 
Berter felt than expreſſed in words (J ſuppoſe the 
Doctor means) yet it ought alſo to be expreſſed 
ſome how; and may be as well expreſſed in 
Verſe as in Proſe, and ſometimes much better. 
Nor is Gop's being without Paſfons any more 
a Reaſon againſt our addreſſing him in Verſe 


than i in Proſe, And it is certain that we are 


_ commanded not only to do the latter, but 
the former alſo; not only /pea# but ing his 


Praiſes. Our Poetry i 1s not intended to move 


the Drirv, but ourſelves. Again, trembling | 
Repentance, though it be not always at Leiſure 


o Wen to e and Fe yet Jome- 
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1 Lines it may, with peculiar Adv ſtage. The 
contrite Affections are often excited and en- | 
gaged in the moſt lively and devout exerciſes, 
by ſuitable Compoſitions in Verſe, as moſt 
Chriſtians can witneſs. And it is certain, le 
that David, when trembling. before his Tadpes 
in the deepeſt ſorrows of real Repentance for 
the moſt ſhocking ſins, was at Leiſure for 
| Cadences and Epithets, as appears from the 
fifty-firſt Pſalm which was compoſed on that 
: awful occaſion. And this may be propor- 
tionably the caſe with any other poetical 
Genius, though not under che or: of \ 5 
5 | divine Inſpiration. TOE | 


_ Supplication is, indeed, a | Cry fir Mercy, but 1 
that cry may, ſometimes at leaſt, be expreſſed 
with the greateſt Propriety and Fervor, I. 

FLEE  plaintive Numbers, or poetical Entreaty, as as 
appears from the Bock of Pſalms, and many 
other paſſages in the Sacred Writings. The 
like may be obſerved of many merely human 
. of the poetic kind. 


5 0 C T OK: 
Of ſentiments purely e it will be | 


found that the moſt n Expreſſion is the 
150 moſt Sublime,” 


RB MA R K. 


b is | 


REMARK. 


Moſt certainly. But may not the moſt imple : 
- pen inne be uſed in Poetry as well as in 
Praſe? Poetry does not forhid, or neceſſarily 
deſtroy ſimplicity. The Poet's Buſineſs is not 
always to paint, or dreſs up his Subject in the 
; gaudy Colours of fictitious Ornaments, or gay = 
Epithets, and figurative Forms of Speech: 


This is to be done only for the ſake of variety, 


or where ſimplicity would be too low or feeble 
to ſtrike the Mind of the Reader. A great 
deal of the moſt affecting Excellency of Poetry 
lies in elevated Sentiments expreſſed with a 
natural Simplicity, or an harmonious Arrange- 
ment of the plaineſt Words. A pompous BY 
Obſcurity is one of its greateſt Blemiſnes. 
With this natural Simplicity and harmonious 
Arrangement of Expreſſion the Sacred Wri- 


tings abound. It is the part of the derout 


Poet now to follow the e Models. He neefs 


no more. . 
5 0 6 1 5 * 
« Poetry loſes its Luftre and its Power, 


«« becauſe [avher] it is applied to the Deco- 
ration of ecm "x more excellent than 


« el.” oe 


REMARK. 
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more intrinſically excellent than itſelf; but it 


| merating its Excellencies, and diſplaying its : 
Beauties in a poetical Manner; and where 
Poetry cannot decorate the Subject, the Subject 


may decorate the Poetry, and render 1 both 
5 . and Profitable, | 


The Ideas of Chriſtian Tinlogy ane dow 
* fimple for Eloquence ; too ſacred for Fic- | 


15 Ns 417+ 


ever, is not the Caſe, as appears beyond all 
. contradiction, from numbers of Diſcourſes 
compoſed by ſome of the moſt eminent Divines 
of the Doctor's own Church; and more abun- 
dantly ſtill from the Sacred Writings, eſpe- 
Cially thoſe of Moſes, David, Iſaiah, Paul, 
Kc. where we find the : moſt powerful and 


ROWE.” 

REMARK. 
| 11 is not the Buſineſs of Poetry always to 
decorate its Subject by adding any thing to it 


may contribute much to this End, by ennu- 
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DOCTOR 


« tion; ; and too majeſtic for ane“ 5 


REMARK. 


"tis f a for Eloguence! As if PI EE | 
was inconſiſtent with /mplicity ! This, how- 


1 - moving 
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- moving Eloquence in the moſt Gage Forms 
of Expreſſion. And if the Chriſtian Theology 
_ admits of Priſaie Eloquence, why not of 
poelio? which, indeed, thoſe Writings ſhew 
it actually does. The Biblical Theobgy, it is 

allowed, is 799 ſacred for Fifi, i. e. any 

thing the mere Invention of creative Fancy, 


or the finical Decorations with which the 


Pagan, and ſome Chriſtian Writers have 
dreſſed out their Verſes. — For ſuch Ornaments 
the devout Poet has no Occaſion; his Reli- 
gion itſelf will furniſn him with infinitely 
better; and is, indeed, too Majeftic for ſuch _ 
_ tinſel Trappings : : It requires not finery but 
energy of Sentiment and Language; not the 
| Play of Fancy, but the: animatos e 20 of : 
real Paſſion, 
From theſe few 8 I truſt it will ap- : 
_ pear, to every attentive and impartial Reader, 
that Doctor Johnſon's Ideas of religious Poetry, 
as expreſſed in the above Paſſages, are far 
from being juſt ; and rather the ſallies of a 
warm and ſportive Imagination, than the 
genuine Dictates of ſober Reaſon and ſound 
Judgment. His Language is often ſtriking 
and pleaſing, but the Sentiments expreſſed by 
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it, though pompous, are Gonetinies without 
any juſt meaning, and contradictory even to 
his own Notions, as they appear elſewhere, as 
well as to the Experience of the 3 of 


ſerious Readers, 
I do not pretend to aſſert that the devout 


Poet, when about to addreſs his Gov, with 
bis Adorations and Praiſes, Confeflions and 
Petitions, &c. ſhould always do it in Verſe, or, 
indeed, generally ſo; or in every Prayer or 
: Thankſgiving, be ſtudying a poetical Arrange- 
mant of his Ideas and Expreflions, or hunt 
after Cadences and Epithets; this would be 
_ ridiculous; but, certainly, he ſometimes may, 
and ſometimes will, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, and 
| before he is aware, fall into this Way; and 
think and ſpeak poetically with great pleaſure, 
and even Advantage to himſelf; at other times, 
he may make uſe of ſuch Compoſitions in | 
Verſe, as his own Genius has produced before, 
or ſuch as that of other Poets afford him, and 
find his devout Affections more enlivened, and 
elevated, than he would otherwiſe have done. 


Poetry, thou gh it be not the Mother of De- 


votion is a very uſeful Handmaid to it. The. 
moſt ſincerely pious ſometimes feel the powers 


e 


4 0 


of the ſpiritual Life i eh their. tw” 
mut up, cold, debilitated, and ſcarcely able 
to raiſe a thought towards Heaven as they 
wiſh; at ſuch unhappy Seaſons, they often 
find a divine Song, or piece of Sacred Poetry, 


ſeize their Attention, kindle up their holy 


Affections, and fill their whole Soul with the 

Power and Comforts of the divine Life. To 

| this the Experience of the moſt eminent for 

| pious Converſe with the DerTy, in all ages 
of the World, bears the fulleſt Teſtimony ; | 
and, among the reſt, I hope even that of he 
Doctor himſelf.“ Indeed, Poetry has ever 

been a principal Inſtrument in the Hand of 

the divine Providence, of cheriſhing and ſup- Fs 
| porting the Spirit of Piety and the Intereſt of 
geligion and Virtue amongſt Mankind; it 

bears a part in one of the moſt uſeful and de- 
8 lightful Branches of divine Worſhip both in 
Earth and Heaven; is peculiarly adapted to 


give us the ſweeteſt Foretaſte of the Enjoy- 
ments of that bliſsful World, and prepare us 
for them. But to all this the Idea the Doctor 


| has given us s of devotional Poetry i Is the wry 
reverſe- 1 85 


* Theſe Reni were written long before the Doc- | 
tox's Death. His Devorivin have been {publiftied fince. | 
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The human Mind is ain formed for 


the Pleaſures of Harmony. The Love of it is 
a kind of univerſal Paſſion, felt by all Ranks 
and Degrees of Men, from the King upon the 
Throne to the ſtroling Beggar, and encouraged 
amongſt uncultivated Savages as well as in the 
politeſt Courts. Such as are incapable of poetic 


Compoſitions themſelves, delight to hear, and 


read, and ſing thoſe of others: They find them 
| peculiarly adapted, not only to enliven the 
Amuſements of both the ſocial and ſolitary = 
Life, but alſo the Exerciſes of public and pri- 
vate Worſhip, There is ſcarcely a Temple, 
or any Place ſacred to Devotion in the whole 
World, where the Voice of Poetry is not 
heard. Even Pagans approach the Altars of 5 
teir Deities, and celebrate their Praiſes in 
melodious Numbers.“ While the Prophets 
and Apoſtles of the L1vinG AND TRUE GOD, 
call * us, both by Precept and Example, = 


» n 1810 beziss his Oper. Dier. in this Nile: 


| Mygoa Deng, r Nis, 8 80 ps 
| , Ai inerert + epiripn Tart UTE D 


Pierian Mues, fam'd for pleaing 14 - 3 


8 "os non, a and * the & Gol your Father's praiſe. 1 


Houzz - : 


„ 
to ſpeak of 15 adorable PerfeAions, 1 tell 
” his ewonderous Works, in Pſalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. And, indeed, as the 
poetic Genius is the ſpecial Gift of Gov, it 
- ought undoubtedly, and in Point of Gratitude, 
to be employed in his Service. It is true, 


chrough the Corruption of the human Heart, 


and the falſe Taſte that prevails in the World, 
| this divine Gift 1 1s too often. engaged i in the 


Renan ſpeaking of the ſacrifice of Chryſes to 


* ſings thus, II. A. v. 472. . 


O. & Tangier porn Otov Aaerosle, 5 
KAN dog e x&p0k Aa | 


| MeAmovles £xatgy0 = That , 


: Through the whole Day the Grecian Youths prolong, ö 


To pleaſe the God, the ſweet melodious Song, 
And celebrate his far extending Power 
With their loud Praiſes, *till the Evening Hour, 


The famous Hymn of Cm to e is * 


Teſtimony to the ſame purpoſe. 


HoR ACE alſo has ſeveral Odes of this kind. Set 


Carm. Lib. I. Od. x, xii, xxi, xxiv, &c. All this the 


Doctor knew very well — I would therefore aſk, ſhall 


Heathens, even with the Critics Approbation, pay their 


poetic Reſpects ſo liberally to their pretended deities,. 
and the Chriſtian Muſe be aw'd into Silence by his 


| ſevere Cenſures, when diſpoſed to raiſe the Sacred 
Song in Honour of the Mos r Hicn God, or to 
thank him for his Googneſs to which we owe. all our 5 8 
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Sele of Hell, 134 made the | PESTO of 
promoting Impiety and Vice. But there is | 
| ſomething ſo exceedingly baſe and wicked in 
this, that the ſober Mind revolts at the Idea. 
Nor is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an En- : : 
dowment of ſuch high Original, and ſo capable 
of ſerving the Intereſt of Religion, and the 
immortal Happineſs of Mankind, ſhould be 
employed oNnLY in the Buſineſs of even inno- 
cent Amuſement. . | 


| But to whatever vicious or trifling Purpoſes 7 : 


he Genius for Poetry may be debaſed, yet its 
: natural, and unbiaſed Tendency, i 18 certainly 5 85 
towards its Celeſtial Source; and, when reple- _ 
niſhed with the Oil of Divine Grace, purified 
and kindled into a Flame by the enlivening 
Power of its great Author, it immediately 3 
aſcends upwards, and carries the whole Soul _ 
from Earth to Heaven ; enables it to enter | 
within the Veil, to pay its due Homage at the 
Eternal Throne, and to hold delightful Com- 
munion with Gop, and the RRDEEMERR; and 
| thus affords its Poſſeſſor the moſt refreſhing. | 
s Prælibations of the Pleaſures of the upper and 
better World. — That World, where, as the 
Sacred Writings inform us, poetical Devotion 
9 makes an eſſential Part of the r ment and 


3 Ray p 


7 . 33; r 
: x clicity of its bleſſed Inhabitants ; ; where their 


Minds, though raiſed to the moſt exalted State 


of contemplative Piety ; though they behold the 


great Object of their Worſhip in all the 29 
_ awveful Majefty of his Character; and ſee Reli- 
gion in its greateſt Reſplendence and Dignity ; 


ö yet perceive not the leaſt Inconſiſtency between 


the Grandeur of their Ideas, and the Decorations 
of Sacred Verſe. Accordingly, they are re- 
preſented as expreſſing their Adorations and 
Praiſes in the moſt en, Strains of pontic UL 
; Harmony. b 
It may be have dec 1 cc That x 
; * we know little or nothing of the Manner ol 


„ Worſhip in the heavenly World — That it 


* muſt, however, be infinitely more ſpiritual = 
75 than ours}. for Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear 


Heard, neither have entered into the Heart 


| * of Man the Things which God bath 2 
„ e fer them that love him; and that the De- . 
« ſcriptions given us in the Holy Scriptures 
« are purely figurative, ſuited to our preſent 
« groſſer Modes of Conception; and conſe. | 
66 quently that nothing can be gathered from 
« hence in favour of the A again _— 


«* Dogtor Fobuſon.” 


To which it t may be anſw ered, —That the 
CCC Lore 
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: Love of 3 and the Capacity of being 
- delighted with it, is eſſential to the human 


Nature; — That this Nature is (in every Thing 


eſſential to it) the ſame in that World as in this; 


and, therefore, ſomething analogous to what | 
we feel here, or that will produce the like 


Effect, though in an infinitely higher Degree, 
will be the Caſe there. But, be this as it may, 
it is ſafficient, for the Confirmation of the Point 
I am pleading for, that Gop himſelf is pleaſed 
to make Uſe of thoſe figurative Expreſſions, in 
_ deſcribing the Manner of his Worſhip in that 
more Spiritual State; and, conſequently, that 
He approves of their being underſtood and 
uſed in their literal Senſe in the mean Time. 
Accordingly, devout Poetry has been always 
juſtly admired, and held in the higheſt Eſtima- 
tion in all Ages of the World, and by all 
Ranks and Degrees of Men, learned and un- 
learned, here and there a cold Speculatiſt, or 


capricious Philoſopher excepted. In ſhort, its 


Uſe and Importance is ſuggeſted by divine Re- 


velation itfelf; and ſo many and great are the 


- Pleaſures arifing from it to the generality of the 


truly Pious, that to be deprived of its Aſſiſtance, | 


15 1 would be to them an e On 


THE END. 
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N D ANIEL TURNER, M. A, 
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O imitatores, ſervum Pecus, ut mihi ſæpe 
Bilem, ſæpe jocum, veſtri movere tumultus! 8 
: Libera per vacuum poſui veſtigia princeps : 
Non aliena meo preſſi pede; Qui ſibi fidit 
„ i, f nun EE ni, 
| . Ho. Ep. ix. I. i. 
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"HE following ſhort Eday o 8 
occaſioned by ſome curſory Thoughts 


upon the Subject, committed to paper by way 
of Literary Amuſement—It accompanies the 
preceding Remarks on Doctor Fohnſor's Stric- 

| tures as not an improper Appendix to them, 5 
and with the Hope of affording the Toons | 
A Reader ſome Amuſement =. > | 


The Author Ku * never en Doctor Gerart's 


| Effay ; ; nor had he read what Doctor H. Blair 

has ſaid upon the Subject i in his elegant Lec- . 
5 tures, till this little Sketch was finiſned as it 
now appears, one paragraph excepted, which 
aroſe intirely from the Part or the e . 

with n it is md. ; F 5 


| A 88 Oh 20, 178 357 
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| A 8hon BSSAY on GENIUS kc. 


— ENIUSV is a kind of i innate mb 


O or Force of Intellect, enabling us to 
penetrate into the Reaſon and Nature f 
Things, and to perceive their Connections, 
Dependencies, and Powers, in a Manner par- = 
þ ticularly clear, and ſo as to lead it into ſome 
extraordinary Improvement in Knowledge. —It 
zs the Soul's Power of thinking, not only for 
but from itſelf, with a Kind of Sovereign 
Freedom and Independence, except on the 
BEING that inſpires it: —It is a Ray of 
_ celeſtial Light that leads the Mind into thoſe 


Arcana of Nature, which, to all others, are 


involved in impenetrable Darkneſs, It has 


often more of the Fire of a warm Imagination, 


chan che cooler Powers of fold. Judgment; 5 
5 1 cz and. 
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2 and, } in all its primary Operations, Apen 
more upon it; *tis, therefore, very frequently 
found in the higheſt degree of Vigour, where 


Judgment appears to be very defective. Fudg- 
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ment may give Rules to Grvius, keep it 
within its proper Bounds, and render its 


1 Efforts more uſeful to the World, and to its 
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Poſſeſſor; and, ſometimes, they happily meet 
in the ſame Perſon; but, when that Fire, 
which is the Life and Soul of Genius, burns 
in its full Strength, it is too apt to diſdain all 
Rules, and flies out far and wide, without - 
| controul, through che pathleſs Reyes. of : 
Imagination. . 5 
3 Taser is the Feeling pe Genius, True 
Taſte is Ceuius corrected by Judgment. To 
_ attain a true Taſte, we muſt not only poſſeſs a 
_ peculiarly quick and lively Senſibility, but 
cultivate and adjuſt it, by nice Obſervation 
and the ſober Exerciſe of the Underſtanding. 
5 Genius may be conſidered, as general and | 
0 particular. A particular Genius confines its 
Energy, T aſte, and Operations, to particular 


5 Subjects; ſuch as Mui e, Poetry, Aſtronomy, 85 
5 Mechanics, c. and, if not mixed with good 


= Senſe, na ſome Know ledge of the World, 
| i 


FEES 


tis apt to contrath itſelf, and 3 into : 
pPedantry. The general is ſometimes capable 
of taking in the leading Principles of the 
whole Circle of Science, at leaſt ſo far as to 
ſtrike out ſomething new in every Department = 
2 it. The Inſtances, indeed, of this univer- 1 
ſal Capacity of Mind, are very few; but we | 
have many of ſuch as excel in the more 


particular. 


5 8 the Lacke, Geninſe we PP tos es 
many of a vicious and miſchievous T endency, 
| ſuch as Cheats and Pickpockets, and a vaſt 
Number of other Abuſers of the Credulity,  _ 
and Plunderers of the Property of Mankind. 

- -".* = Some, though not properly vicious, are ab- 
ſdolutely trifling, excelling only in the Arts of 
Amuſement of the loweſt kind, ſuch as jug- 

gling, tumbling, wire-dancing, flying from the 
tops of ſteeples, and the like; while others 
care more ſolid and uſeful; ſuch as are diſ- 
5 played in the Mechanic and Polite Arts, 5 
the learned Sciences, the Conduct of mili- 
7 tary Atchievements, and the Police of civil | 


: Bemme, . 


All Genius muſt be owing, cher: to hs : 
| particular Conſtruction and Force of the inte- 
| | 5 "FE: TIES as 


C ˙ r 
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rior and more refined Parts of the Anitnal 85 
0 Syſtem; or, to a particular divize Impulſe 
upon the Soul, if virtuous, or diabolical il 
vicious; or perhaps to both. However, the 


| great Variety of Geninſes, which have always 
4 appeared in the World, and their being ſo 

wonderfully adapted to the Times, and the 

Cireumſtances of Mankind, and all fo limited 

| : and over-ruled as we ſee they are, certainly 

! afford a very ſtrong Argument in Favour of 

Nh 2 divine Providence, as ſuperintending all 8 
{191% human Affairs, and as the firſt Ipring that i 
11 1 moves W 


Sexias is not to be a or . Ma T 
any way communicated by human Power. It 
Mat muſt be born with us, or be imparted ſuper- _ 
101108 naturally, This laſt feems to have been ſome- 


1 | times the Caſe ; witneſs the curious workman- 
ml  thip of the Maſaic Tabernacle, in the Hands 
„ I ö of a People, at that Time, remarkably ſtupid, 
1 and deſtitute of every Trace of real Genius. 
Thi! iN No man will ever ine in any Profeſſion for 
pt ik | | which he has not this particular caſt of Mind, 
Wh! | | or, into which he does not enter with that 
1 | [i 5 e Force and Spirit we call Genius, 
I „ ons Fg this intellectual Power be thus 
4 ql | Y  Fonſtitutional, = 
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conſtitutional, or the Special Gift of God, 


and ſometimes blazes out, merely by the force 
of its own native Energy, with ſurpriſing 
| Luſtre, particularly i in the poetic Line; yet it 
may certainly be very much improved, both 
in its Brilliancy and Vigour, by Proper Cul- 
ture; and, generally, ſome Culture is neceſ- 
25 in order, not only to preſcribe proper | 
Limits to its Propenſities, and to regulate its 
Efforts, bat alſo to remove thoſe Heaps of 
Rubbiſh, which ſome Fault in the Confti- 
tution, ſome accidental Occurrence, or un- 
toward Situation in Life, may have thrown in 
its Way; and to warm and animate its latent 
ſeeds, and call them forth into action. For 
the want of this, many a Genius has come into 
| 8 the World, and gone out of ; it, without ever 5 | | 
being publicly noticed; and many others have 
_ only juſt dawned upon us, and then ſuddenly 


diſappeared; or, if continued, have laboured 
under ſo many Difficulties and Diſcourage- 


ments; or, have been ſo overſpread with the 
dark Clouds of Adverſity, as never to be able 
5 2 to ſhine out in the Fulneſs of their native 
Strength and Glory; though, otherwiſe, they 
might have enlightened their reſpective Periods | 
of Laine and | ſpread amongſt their Co- 
£ _bempornties 


; 1 — Ly 1 
3 


1 5 I - Emporaries a great deal of 2 and uſeful 
1 wo N ; | 25 


2 Perhaps, in this bean 111 is laid | 
Some Heart, once pregnant with celeſtial Fire; : I 


| 2 = Hands that the Rod of Empire might have wy, 
Or wak'ld to Extaſy the living Lyre. 
1 But knowledge, to their Eyes, her ample pages 
| Rich with the Spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll; 
ah i | | Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble Rage, | 5 

0 ö . | ED AR froze the genial Current of their Soul. 
1 ü | | Full many a Gem of pureſt ray ſerene 

jt The dark unfathom'd Caves of Ocean bear; "Mt 


M „ Full many a Flower is born to bluſh unſeen, _ 
* | And waſte its Sweetneſs in the deſert Air. 


Some Village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs Breaſt, | 
The little Tyrant of his Fields withſtood ; 
145 : Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, eg 
i 1 Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his Country's Blood. 
if | . f 5 N . ou D Elegy ina e bares Tard. 
| Why it is thus is amongſt the Arcana of 5 
0 Providence. po : 


| | 3 wa no e when Os 4 "ink, 
I think after others ;—they have no ſentiments | 
| that they can properly call their own, none, 
but what they receive from Inſtruction, or 
| borrow or ſteal from thoſe they converſe with. 
But Men of Genius cannot bear to tread the 
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others. They poſſeſs a kind of Originality of 


| Thought and Invention, and, therefore, of 


the wiſer Part of which are content to follow _ 


; them, and i improve upon their Hints ; amongſt 
the leſs Wiſe, there is a ſtupid herd of half 


Immitators, and half Rivals of the Wiſer few, 


Who ſay their fayings, and do their doings, : 
cover and over again; or rather ang, and 


5 undo all, rendering, by the Weinen of . — 


their Manner, both Soo, and * con- 
temptible. = | 
Minds inſpired with true Genius wi gene- : 
rally a nice Senſe of the honourable, a Gene- 
roſity of Temper, a virtuous Pride, that ſecures | 


2 them againſt all unbecoming Servility, and al! 


the inean and ſelfiſh Paſſions; particularly 
againſt the Guilt of Plagiariſm in their Lite- | 


| bw rary Compoſitions ; and, therefore, when they 0 
| borrow, as will ſometimes be the Caſe, theß 


will be ſure to make due Acknowledgments of 


the Obligation. — And as they always feel ſome _ 


Degree of Pleaſure in the juſt Thoughts and 
Inventions of others, in Proportion to the 
Marks of Cenius diſcernable in them; ſo, when 
1 theſe. e are 1 clear and Rroop, they - 


find TE 


4%). 


find all the Powers of f ympathetic Affection - 
awakened in their Breaſts, and this very often 
to the pitch of rapturous Enthuſiaſm. 
Genius admits of a Variety of Degrees, 
riſings and fallings, even in the ſame perſon 
at different times; that is, it does not always 
appear, and exert its Power in its own pecu- 


luer and characteriſtie Manner. They who 


poſſeſs it in very great perfection, have their 

Paroxyſms, their Fits and Starts, which hold 

| them a longer and ſhorter Time, as it happens. 
© While the full power of Genius is upon them, 


5 5 they think and act like themſelves, they aſto- 


niſn and delight: At other times they are as 
dull and uninventive, as trite and common 

place as other men. At leaſt, this has been 
the Caſe with many of our poetic Geziuſes. | 

Homer himſelf has ſometimes noded ; and of 


Milten it is ſaid, that he found his Genius in 


the greateſt Perfection and Vigour from about 
the autumnal to about the vernal Equinox. It 
may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that he wrote his 
Paradiſe Regained in ſome other Seaſon of the 
| Year, when he miſtook the mere deſire of 
writing poetically for the inſpiring Influence 
of this peculiar Afflatus, the Glow of Genius. 


It is ;oving- to he fayoured Subjects of 
|  Genins, ; 


e * 1 0 
| . ider the "7 "BRAY 16 Bleſſing of 8 


the divine Providence, that thoſe Arts and 
Sciences, to which we owe the Sublime Plea- 


| ſures of the moſt improved Philoſophy, the 


principal Accommodations and Elegancies of : 


Life, and the Power of enjoying them with: | 
the moſt rational Satisfaction, have been car- 


ried to ſuch a Degree of Perfection amongſt 


us as they are. — That almoſt infinite Variety, 
Which we meet with to gratify the Eye, the 


& Ear, the Taſte, and the ftill more exalted 


Powers of Imagination and Reaſon, are all 


(the mere Products of Nature excepted) the 


Effects of Genius: Without this animating 


and enterpriſing Principle, Mankind would ho 
follow one another, from Generation to Ge- 
neration, like mere Cattle, in one narrow 


| beaten Track, without any deviation or 2 


change for the Improvement even of their ; 


| Pleaſures of Body or Mind. It is Genius that 
_ puſhes them out of the long trodden Road of 
mere inſtinctive and traditionary Manners, 


and urges them to explore new Treaſures of 
Knowledge in the wide Regions of Matter 


and Spirit; and to ſeek higher and nobler 
Entertainments, in the Buſineſs and Enjoy- 7 
| ments of Life, tan their F aber. 1 1s from 

| 8 50 . 
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thence we fee a ſo NY more beautiful Face 


of Things in the cultivated Parts of Exrope. | 
and Ala, than in the Wilds of America, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. BrITAiN had never . 
ppread her Arms, her Arts, her Religion and 
| Liberty through the diſtant Nations of the 
Earth, and brought ſuch mighty Treaſures 
| from them, had there been no ſuch Genius as 
that of Columbus ; : nor had we ever been able 55 
to range, with ſo much rational Satisfaction 
1 and delightful Wonder through the vaſt ex- 
tent of our ſolar Syſtem, had Were been no X 
5 5 Copernicuſes, or Nexwions. HE * | 


It is true, RELIOIOx, which i is the melt 


interelfing and important concern of all that 
can engage our Attention, does not depend 5 . 
on Genius, but on ſomething | more common to 
us all, even the Grace of Gop in Jesus | 
Cnklsr. A Man of no Genius may be as 
true a Chriſtian, and as ſincere a penitent as 


one of the greateſt, though not ſo extenſively 


| uſeful. The Character of the great Author 


of our Faith does not ſtrike us with the 
Glitter of Genius, but with the more ſolid 


Luſtre of divine Wiſdom, and the moſt per- 
fect moral Excellence, which is ſtill infinitely 
more ſublime, | Kun. is the natural. Gift of 


80 b., 


„ 


on SR, Gov, : which he beſtows upon articular per- 


+ ſons as a Token of his providential Fawour ; 


but the Principle of true Religion is a Token of 


bis Special Grace. The former may be the 


Means of raiſing us to great Honours, and of 
affording us many refined Pleaſures in this 


World — but the latter exalts us to the Dignity * 


of Sons of God, impreſſes on our Hearts 

bis own moral Likeneſs in Purity, Righte- | 

| Ouſneſs, Benevolence, and brings us at laſt 
Into the Poſſeſſion of immortal "Fweny and 5 
A 
hut even ReL1c Glo he been often great- 
ly aſſiſted by this natural Gift of Gov. fs 
| firſt emerſions from Popiſh Darkneſs and Su- 

15 perſtition, and their innumerable attendant 7 


Miſeries, were, under the divine Providence, 

| much indebted to the ſingular Courage and e 
Knowledge of Men who dared to think out of 

the common Track; that is, to the energy of _ 


that pious Genius, which diſtinguiſhed our firſt 


Reformers. And who were the greateſt Pa- 


trons of our r Civil and Religious Liberties 1 in - 


the Apes following, but the Raleighs, t the 


: Sidneys, the Boyles, the Lockes, the Addi ifons, 5 
Mien of eminently diſtinguiſhed Genius? In a 


1 word—As Cin 1s — Parent of the moſt 


remarkable 15 


1 
remarkable and important 8 in 
gt 2 Knowledge and Happineſs, next to 
| thoſe derived from divine Revelation, it has 
115 always been juſtly admired and patronized by 
MILD: every one capable of diſcerning its Excel- 
RB lencies. Even they who have no Genius them 
N ſelves, gaze with pleaſing Aſtoniſnment on the 
Die Effects of its Power in others. But what 
i theſe admire from Ignorance, Men of Genius 
© admire from Knowledge; —Admire, there- 


fl ſl; B 5 2 with a reliſh and delight peculiar to 
0 emſelves, and ſuch as even Genius r itſelf no 
139: | 3s | N 5 
17608 cannot Sr deſcribe, 2 


rue END. 
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